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UPON   HEARING   THE 
VALEDICTORY   OF   SOCRATES 

by  Judith  Vieweg 


Perhaps  more  content  than  I  or 
more  well  versed  in  archaic  defi- 
nition, you  were  not  disturbed 
upon  first  hearing  Socrates'  "It  is  not  so 
terrible  a  thing  to  lose  life  as  to  lose 
righteousness." 

What  means  this  "righteousness?" 

Too  long  prefixed  by  "self."  Too  long 
a  part  of  the  beatitudes  memorized  for 
reward  of  prayerbook  or  certificate.  Too 
long,  perhaps,  an  old  man's  definition, 
meaningless  outside  the  confines  of 
orthodox  synagogue  and  deacons'  front- 
row  pew.  Righteousness  has  become  a 
saw,  a  platitude  devoid  of  impact,  im- 
precation. 

Do  you  sense  in  this  word:  purity  of 
heart,  rectitude  of  life,  harmony  within 
the  divine  order  of  the  universe?  Does 
it  imply  Moses  in  the  flame  of  Sinai? 
Luther  at  Wittenberg?  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth before  his  judges?  Socrates  with 
the  goblet  of  hemlock? 

If  not,  perhaps,  it  is  then  in  the 
course  of  things  that  the  righteousness 


of  these  men  should  in  time  become 
the  righteous  wrath  of  Cotton  Mather, 
the  righteous  indignation  of  a  horse 
trader   beaten    at   his   own   game. 

Perhaps  it  is  best  that  lifeless  words 
and  profitless  meanings  decompose  in 
the  natural  order  of  all  things  which 
pass.  Perhaps  it  is  just  to  leave  right- 
eousness where  it  was  born  and  buried. 
Perhaps  this  anachronism  of  a  declin- 
ing faith  in  the  ordered  universe  of  a 
personal  God  can  have  no  meaning  in 
the  new  order,  the  mechanistic,  scienti- 
fic order. 

But  it  had  a  certain  beauty  and 
value,  did  that  archaic  righteousness. 
A  certain  strength  and  peace.  Too  bad 
if  it  be  lost  —  at  least,  that  I  should 
have  lost  it,  for  I,  upon  first  hearing, 
did  not  now  its  meaning. 

But  you  may  have  known  or  even 
possessed  it.  Then  I  have  wasted  these 
words.  So  be  it.  It  has  been  an  exer- 
cise. 


<<w 


11    P.  M. 

by  Nancy  Massoni 


"ould  you  mind  listening  to 
me  for  a  while?  I  realize 
you  must  be  sick  of  hearing 
troubles  from  your  customers,  but  it 
looks  as  if  business  is  slow  tonight,  and 
I  —  I  need  to  talk  to  someone.  Some- 
times a  thing  —  a  problem  can  build 
up  inside  of  your  head  until  it  actually 
becomes  too  painful  to  think  anymore. 

"Oh,  thank  you!  Just  stop  me  if  I 
interrupt  your  work.  I  really  appreciate 
your  kindness  .  .  .  I'm  a  junior  at  the 
University,  a  philosophy  major.  I  know 
I  look  a  lot  younger,  at  least  in  com- 
parison to  other  New  York  girls  my  age. 
Somehow  I  never  could  develop  the 
talent  they  have  with  make-up  and 
clothes  —  with  sophistication.  Anyway, 
I  don't  have  much  to  work  with. 

"But  at  the  University  last  year, 
people  didn't  seem  to  mind  my  total  — 
blah  —  appearance.  In  fact,  it  actually 
seemed  to  draw  them  to  me,  beauty  to 
plainness.  Gradually  I  acquired  the 
most  attractive  individuals  as  —  as 
friends   —   really  beautiful   and   poised 


—  and  worldly.  Oh,  I  did  not  push  or 
force  anyone;  I  know  my  place. 

"It  began  with  a  party  I  attended  at 
the  beginning  of  last  year.  I  was  stand- 
ing alone,  on  the  fringe  of  other  wall- 
flowers, just  trying  to  absorb  some  fun. 
Suddenly  Paula  van  Dyke  wandered 
away  from  the  sophisticated  group  she 
was  with  and  came  over  to  talk  to  me. 
I  mean,  Paula  is  one  of  the  noted 
campus  queens;  she  just  radiates 
charm,  and  most  of  her  crowd  is  the 
same.  It  was  miraculous  for  her  to 
substitute  my  company  for  theirs.  I  — 
I  remember  I  stuttered  out  answers  be- 
cause she  overwhelmed  me  so  much 
with  her  presence.  Whenever  she  put 
her  arm  round  my  shoulders  and  pro- 
claimed to  all  those  watching  that  — 
I  was  her  very  own  discovery,  her  pro- 
tege —  I  was  quivering  and  almost 
cried   with   happiness,   with   pride. 

"The  climax  of  that  one-sided  con- 
versation was  her  inviting  me  to  her 
dorm  the  next  day.  That  visit  opened 
up    a    whole    new    magical    world.    .    . 


While  she  tried  to  straighten  out  her 
room,  she  talked  on  about  all  kinds  of 
subjects  —  treating  each  one  with  equal 
intensity.  Her  face  was  marvelous  to 
watch  as  she  reacted  to  her  own  re- 
actions and  to  my  agreements.  I'm 
afraid  that  when  it  comes  to  discussing 
social  life  or  experiences,  I  tend  to 
agree  with  the  one  who  is  speaking;  I 
never  had  much  of  either.  A  few  of 
her  girl  friends  dropped  in  that  after- 
noon to  talk  about  the  party  of  the 
night.  .  .  I  don't  know;  perhaps  it  was 
because  I  was  on  the  outside  looking 
in,  or  because  I  was  listening  so  in- 
tently —  or  because  I  was  no  beauty- 
threat  to  their  strategy.  Anyway,  they 
sort  of  accepted  my  brief  comments  as 
the  deciding  vote  —  even  though  mine 
were  opposed  to  theirs.  That  was  me, 
old  deciding  vote;  the  one  you  could 
really  talk  to  and  be  boosted  by  —  the 
one  who  always  had  a  sympathetic,  but 
unattractive  shoulder. 

"This  became  my  fate  or,  rather,  my 
specialized  career  for  the  rest  of  that 
year.  Oh,  don't  for  a  moment  think 
that  I  minded  all  of  this.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  had  never  had  so  much  atten- 
tion and  respect  before.  It  was  a  matter 
of  new-found  pride  to  me  that  these 
four  or  five  sought-after  girls,  all  in 
Paula's  select  clique,  came  to  me  to 
have  their  egos  encouraged  —  came 
to  "Plain  Jane"  me. 

"Of  the  lives  I  was  now  involved  in, 
Paula's  took  the  most  of  my  time  —  my 
concentration.  Just  like  an  unused  nail 
to  shiny  magnet,  I  was  drawn  by  her 
constant  beauty  and  vivacious  person- 
ality; her  self-will  which  could  get  her 
exactly  what  she  wanted,  no  matter 
what.  Her  need  for  my  judgment,  even 
my  quiet  presence,  at  first  pulled  me; 
but  soon,  unconsciously  to  us  both,  I 
was  the  magnet  and  she,  the  clutching 
nail.  Why?  She  had  everything  —  per- 
sonality, men,  activities,  beauty.  Why 
did  she  depend  on  me  to  talk  to  —  to 
stimulate  catharsis  before  acting?  Was 
she  that  unsure  of  her  power  in  her 
social  whirl? 

"I  don't  know.  .  .  I  only  know  that  in 
being  strong  for  her  sake,  I  gradually 
became  weak  in  myself  —  in  my  single 
security  —  assurance  in  passive  soli- 
tude. The  others  slowly  withdrew,  and 
my   specific   career   became   Paula   van 


Dyke.  Just  as  she  possessed  me,  I 
possessed  her  —  only  more  so,  since 
she  was  all  that  I  really  had.  Deep 
jealousy  of  her  promoted  deep  —  hate 
—  of  those  who  opposed  her  or  slighted 
her  —  or  improved  on  her  opinions. 

"The  summer  was  such  a  drastic 
break;  she  went  home  to  California  and 
I,  to  Connecticut.  I  was  lost,  empty 
while  I  waited,  but  I  stubbornly  would 
not  continue  the  condemnation  by  writ- 
ing the  first  letter  —  by  giving  words 
to  my  need.  In  three  weeks  my  battle 
to  regain  my  own  identity,  my  own 
self-dependence,  was  lost  by  her  letter 
and  my  automatic  return.  She  never 
realized  our  —  rather,  my,  hopeless 
destruction.  Letters  flew  back  and 
forth. 

"I  guess  that  brings  us  up  to  the 
present,  September.  .  .  Isn't  it  strange 
how  people's  relationships  shift  —  how 
the  search  for  companionship  remains, 
but  the  companions  are  replaced.  That's 
what  was  going  to  happen.  At  a  party 
last  night,  out  of  the  blue,  Paula  intro- 
duced her  new  discovery  —  her  own 
protege  —  a  tall,  silent  girl  who  was 
beaming  with  joy.  The  plain,  staring 
girl  so  off-set  Paula,  spectacular  Paula; 
I  felt  so  —  sorry  —  for  her.  .  .  I  saw 
the  trap  and  the  pitiful  willing  victim, 
just  as  I  was. 

"Don't  look  at  me  that  way.  'I  would 
never  destroy  beauty;  only  more  —  ugli- 
ness —  weakness." 

INTRODUCING 
IVO   ANDRIC 

by  Ronald  Goudreau 

Ivo  Andric  was  born  in  1893  when 
the  territories  that  now  make  up 
Yugoslavia  were  part  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire.  He  graduated  from 
the  high  school  at  Sarajevo  and  studied 
literature  at  Croatian,  Polish  and  Aus- 
trian colleges.  He  knows  the  language 
and  literatures  of  half  a  dozen  nations, 
including  America,  whose  Whitman  he 
translated  into  Croatian  at  the  age  of 
twenty. 

As  a  young  man  he  belonged  to  the 
Bosnian  Revolutionary  Youth  Organiza- 
tion, whose  aim  was  to  unite  the  South 
Slavs  into  an  independent  country. 
After  the  kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats, 
and   Slovenes  was   established  in    1918 


—  it  was  not  called  Yugoslavia  until 
1929  —  he  entered  his  country's  diplo- 
matic service.  At  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II  he  was  Yugoslavia's  minister  to 
Germany.  During  his  enforced  retire- 
ment under  the  Nazi  occupation,  he 
wrote   The   Bridge   on   the   Drina. 

The  Bridge,  published  in  1959,  is  the 
first  novel  of  a  trilogy.  The  subsequent 
volumes,  which  have  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished in  the  U.  S.,  are  The  Travnik 
Chronicle  and  Miss.  The  Bridge  is  a 
comparatively  short  epic  (314  pages) 
relating  the  Turkish  dominion  of  Yugo- 
slavia, which  lasted  to  1878;  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  dominion,  which  lasted  to 
1914;  and  World  War  I.  Throughout 
the  novel  are  found  fanatics,  drunks, 
generals,  and  heroes.  But  there  is  not 
one  character  as  prominent  as  the 
bridge  itself.  Built  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  the  Sultan's  Grand  Vizier, 
Mehmed  Pasha  Sokolli,  and  dynamited 
in  World  War  I,  the  bridge  is  the  one 
constant  element  in  the  book.  Though 
the  characters  are  numerous,  we  never 
know  them  as  well  as  we  know  the 
influence  which  the  bridge  exerts  over 
them  and  their  descendants.  The  bridge 
spans  the  river  Drina,  which  separates 
Bosnia  from  Serbia.  On  it  and  because 
of  it,  some  of  the  most  brutal  battles 
are  fought.  The  first  section  of  the 
novel  contains  a  description  of  an 
execution  by  impalement,  which  is  with- 
out parallel  for  its  cruel  savagery.  The 
novel  has  no  real  form  —  instead,  the 
events  described  are  used  to  introduce 
and  to  drop  the  numerous  characters, 
who  do  not  constitute  the  story,  but  are 
used  as  a  means  of  livening  the  historic 
events.  The  Bridge  flows  from  cover 
to  cover  in  a  brilliant  display  of  human- 
ity, vigor,  and  poetic  beauty.  In  1961, 
when  awarding  him  the  Nobel  Prize,  the 
jury  said  of  his  writing:  "It  appeals 
to  us  from  the  depths  of  the  tortured 
South  Slavic  soul." 

In  1962  two  books  by  Andric  were 
published  in  America.  The  first  was 
Devil's  Yard,  an  account  of  Djamil,  a 
young  scholar  who  is  a  political 
prisoner,  and  Karadgos,  the  chief  war- 
den. The  Yard  is  a  prison  camp  near 
Istanbul  during  the  last  days  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  In  a  very  short  novel, 
Andric  has  created  a  base,  demoraliz- 
ing   world,    one    in    which    Djamil,    in 


order  to  retain  his  sanity,  must  mentally 
associate  himself  with  a  younger 
brother  of  a  sultan  who  lived  centuries 
ago.  The  Yard  is  not  too  base,  not  too 
filthy  for  Andric  to  spare  any  details. 
The  cruelty  of  the  guards  is  only  equal- 
led by  the  passive  acceptance  of  the 
prisoners:  "Guards  herded  the  pris- 
oners indoors,  but  the  prisoners,  like 
an  unruly  flock,  broke  away  to  hide  in 
the  remoter  parts  of  the  Yard.  No  one 
felt  like  leaving  what  remained  of  the 
daylight  for  the  gloomy  cells.  There 
were  cries  and  blows." 

The  second  book  to  be  published  in 
1962  is  The  Vizier's  Elephant,  a  collec- 
tion of  three  novellas.  The  first,  "The 
Vizier's  Elephant,"  is  a  comic  represent- 
ation of  the  whims  of  an  eccentric  sul- 
tan. A  capricious  elephant  becomes  the 
pet  of  the  sultan,  and  to  the  dismay  of 
the  townspeople,  an  even  more  capri- 
cious, if  not  malicious,  trainer  is  hired. 
The  people  attempt  all  sorts  of  stra- 
tagems to  rid  themselves  of  the  ele- 
phant, but  only  after  the  death  of  the 
sultan  do  they  successfully  destroy  him 
with  a  massive  dose  of  poison.  The 
second  novella,  "Anika's  Times,"  is  the 
story  of  a  depraved  and  outcast  woman 
who  holds  an  entire  countryside,  and 
the  reader,  enthralled  by  her  beauty 
and  sinfulness.  In  "Zeko"  Andric  re- 
lates the  story  of  a  meek  do-nothing 
man,  who  nearly  commits  suicide  be- 
cause of  his  despair  of  bourgeois 
society.  Saved  by  his  new  knowledge 
of  the  poorer,  simpler  people,  Zeko  even- 
tually metamorphoses  into  a  leader  of 
the  resistance  movement  during  World 
War  II. 

Andric  has  displayed  his  ability  to 
use  a  difficult  form  —  the  novella 
must  establish  a  sense  of  history,  and 
must  cover  large  areas  of  space  and 
time,  yet  it  must  have  the  dramatic 
intensity  of  a  single  focus.  This  little 
known  author  has  mastered  both  the 
epic  novel  and  the  novella.  He  is,  with- 
out a  doubt,  one  of  our  greatest  living 
authors.  With  further  publications 
forthcoming,  I  am  sure  that  Andric  will 
be  more  fully  appreciated  for  his  char- 
acterizations, the  epic  sweep  of  history 
that  flows  through  all  his  work  like  a 
gushing  river,  and  for  his  mastery  of 
description  that  involves  both  the  char- 
acters and  the  reader  in  a  real  human 
drama. 


AN    INFORMAL   DISCUSSION   OF   THE   PAST,    PRESENT, 

AND   FUTURE   OF   THE   RACE   AND   ITS   HISTORY  AS 

MORE   THAN   A   MISCELLANEOUS   CONGLOMERATION 

OF   HETEROGENEOUS    INCONGRUITIES 


by  George 

Prehistoric  man  had  as  his  chief 
inheritance  the  bestial  customs 
of  the  gregarious  tribes  from 
whence  he  came.  But  man,  who  was 
then,  as  now,  an  idealizing  creature, 
was  compelled  by  no  greater  force  than 
his  own  nature  to  question,  to  seek,  to 
observe:  in  short,  to  undergo  a  random 
intellectual  metamorphosis  strange,  un- 
natural, and  unknown  before  those  dim 
years  of  hope.  In  this  way  he  was  to 
grow.  This  was  the  condition  of  early 
man  in  this  Brave  New  World  of  inci- 
pient Reason. 

Man  now  had  passed  the  point  from 
which  the  backward  road  was  near.  No 
longer  could  he  make  a  quick  return 
into  the  arms  of  his  natural  mother 
from  the  mounting  chaos  of  his  life. 
So  he  invented  —  oops,  I  slipped  — 
came  to  a  realization  of  the  sundry 
gods  that  moved  the  sun,  the  streams, 
and  trees  from  Mother  Nature's  bed. 
In  other  ways  he  also  grew:  he  cap- 
tured fire,  Prometheus  lent,  he  chopped 
with  stone;  he  stabbed  with  spear  in 
victory  hunts. 

And  as  man  grew,  so  did  his  gods  — 
from  mechanical  mice  to  human  shades 
to  mighty  Alls  which  grew  till  they 
were  One.  And  with  them  were  the 
prophets  who  professed  to  understand 
the  Extratemporal  Will:  Oog  the  cave- 
painter,  Delphi  the  fire-keeper,  Moses 
the  law-giver,  Jesus  the  healer,  Buddha 

THE    LIGHT    IN 

by  Martin 

The  light  in  the  corridor  was  dim, 
the  air  cool  and  moist;  all  was 
quiet.  There  Alan  stood  flat- 
footed,  peering  down  through  spread 
fingers,  enchanted  by  a  small  piece  of 
lint  clinging  to  the  dull  khaki  of  his 
uncreased  trousers,  by  the  multifarious 
scuff  marks  on  the  sides  and  tops  of 
his  unpolished  shoes,  by  the  frayed 
laces,  by  the  wrinkled  gray  socks.  Lost 
to  the  world,  Alan  was  engaged  in  the 
deepest  of  revery.  The  final  strains  of 
Dubussy's  La  Mer  echoed  through  the 
corridor  from   nearby   room   No.   23. 


R.  French 

the  serene,  Mohammed  the  warrior, 
and  the  thousands  —  Oog  to  Smith  — 
who  have  stood  apart  from  their  fellows 
to  seek  the  timeless  Grail.  And  these 
men  shaped  the  structure  of  our  lives. 
An  eye  for  an  eye!  Love  thy  neighbor! 
Live  for  the  day  in  the  grace  of  Zeus! 
This  too  will  pass!  Might  makes  Right! 
Fight,  fight,  fight! 

Man  now,  as  then,  is  an  idealizing 
creature.  He  formulated  the  sum  of 
these  philosophies  into  one  creed  that 
he  could  follow:  to  fight  day  and  night 
with  the  right  of  his  might;  to  offer  the 
eye  of  his  loving  neighbor  to  grace- 
giving  Zeus. 

But  man  is  not  so  stupid  as  not  to 
recognize  his  errors.  He  is  day-by-day 
creating  devices,  technical  and  in- 
volved, by  which  he  will  one  day  be 
able  to  complete  the  cycle  to  his  abori- 
ginal state.  These  superbly  ingenious 
complexities,  some  quite  devastatingly 
real  even  now,  are  engineered  specific- 
ally to  return  the  infamous  fruit  of  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge  to  the  branch,  a 
bitter,  well-worn  spoil.  Then  will  man 
return  to  his  blissful  ignorance  in  Eden. 
Ipse  dixit. 

And  do  I  fear  the  wrath  of  those 
who  would  believe  that  "m-a-n"  is 
spelled  in  upper  case,  you  ask?  They 
have  now  but  little  power  —  I  am  in 
fashion. 

THE    CORRIDOR 

Vieweg 

From  the  room  to  Alan's  left  a  sharp 
burst  of  laughter  sounded  in  the  still- 
ness. The  doors  of  the  chem.  lab.  swung 
open  and  a  scuffle  of  sophomores  emp- 
tied into  the  hallway,  nearly  trampling 
Alan  and  rousing  him  from  his  revery. 
"What  .  .  .  oh,  I  ...  I  guess  Mr. 
Elgin  must  have  cracked  another  good 
Dne,"  he  muttered  to  himself  as  he  be- 
came conscious  of  the  approaching 
flood  of  grinning  faces  and  pushed  his 
way  to  the  side  of  the  corridor.  "Uh, 
hey,  Tom  .  .  .  what's  with  the  jubi- 
lance?"  Alan  directed  his  question  into 


the  midst  of  the   sophomoric  flood. 

Tom  Berger,  a  squat  boy  with  dark, 
close-cropped  hair  and  even  darker, 
black,  squared  eyeglasses,  shoved  his 
way  from  the  center  of  the  passing 
crowd  toward  Alan  at  the  edge  of  the 
corridor.  "Johnny  was  a  chemist;  now 
Johnny  is  no  more.  What  Johnny 
thought  was  H20  was  H2S04,"  Tom 
chanted  in  a  low,  off-key  monotone. 
"That  Elgin's  a  riot,  and  right  after  the 
mid-terms  too.  I  tell  you,  Alan,  you 
should  be  a  chem,  major  like  me.  John- 
ny was  a  .  .  ." 

"With  that  alkaline  base,  you  should 
be  a  chem,  major  .  .  .  but  not  I!"  Alan 
sounded  almost  bitter. 

"Not  I,  not  nose,  not  throat  .  .  .  not 
not  I  .  .  .  not  me,  that's  what  you 
should  use  in  polite,  everyday  society. 
Not  I!  My  word,  you  really  plan  on 
making  it  as  an  English  major,  don't 
you?" 

"Sure  do,  Tom.  What's  wrong  with 
English  may  I  ask?" 

"English?  Come  on  —  you'll  never 
make  it  in  English.  Alan  was  a  poet; 
now  Alan  is  no  more.  What  Alan 
thought  was  simile  was  subtle  meta- 
phor." 

"Oh,  don't  be.  .  ." 

"You  won't  make  it,  not  as  an  Eng- 
lish major,  but  you  could  as  a  chemist. 
Now  there's  a  fellow  who  will  reach 
the  heights,  who.  .  ." 

"Ah,  maybe  moneywise  he  will," 
Alan  retorted  almost  angrily,  "but  intel- 
lectually he'll  be  lacking  .  .  .  lacking 
that  certain  thing." 

"Come  on,  Alan,  even  you  lack  that 
certain  thing.  We  all  do.  Hey,  that 
sounds  like  a  song  title.  Thaat  cerrtain 
thiing,  thaat  cerr  ..."  Tom  was  even 
more  off-key  than  before. 

"Oh,  Tom,  let's  face  it.  You'll  never 
be  another  Johnny  Mathis." 

"So  what!  Mathis  probably  doesn't 
know  a  thing  about  chemistry." 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?  Be- 
sides! Even  I  can  sing  better  than 
Mathis.  Much  better!  Why,  I'm  an- 
other Caruso!" 

"Come  on!  Who  are  you  kidding? 
Caruso?  Never!  Stay  an  English  major; 
it  will  keep  you  out  of  the  music  busi- 
ness." 

"Oh,    Tom,    if    anyone    should    take 


drastic  steps  to  avoid  the  music  world, 
it's  you. 

"Peut-etre,  as  they  say  en-France, 
but  I  doubt  it.  Besides,  the  world's  safe; 
I'm  already  a  chemistry  major  —  who 
sings." 

"Yeh  .  .  .  atrociously." 

"Like  you."  Tom  was  quick  with  this 
response  as  he  turned  away  from  Alan 
toward  room  number  23.  "Yeh,  like 
you,  Alan.  .  .  Hey,  I'll  see  you  after 
music  .  .  .heh,  heh.  .  .  I  don't  want  to 
be  late." 

"O.K.,  after  music.  .  ."  Alan  mut- 
tered his  response  under  his  breath, 
drifting  back  into  the  melancholy  inter- 
rupted by  his  friend.  "If  I  can  face  the 
music." 

He  turned  and  moved  down  the  corri- 
dor toward  the  administration  bulletin 
board.  He  walked  slowly,  thinking  that 
perhaps  he  should  hum  or  whistle  or 
something  —  anything  to  break  the 
silence. 

At  the  end  of  the  corridor  he  stopped 
and  looked  up  at  the  bulletin  board  — 
the  one  he  had  seen  but  had  tried  so 
hard  to  ignore  earlier  that  morning. 
He  began  to  click  the  ball-point  pen 
in  his  left  front  pocket  as  he  read: 

ATTENTION:  All  those  students 
who  failed  more  than  two  subjects 
this  last  half  semester,  one  of 
which  was  in  their  major  field 
of  study,  will  please  report 
to  the  dean  as  soon  as  possible. 


UNTITLED    I 

by  Ronald  Goudreau 

This  music  she  inspires,  my  Beethoven, 
Laps  the  leaks  in  me, 
Stabs  my  hopeful  ears, 
Encrusts  my  waiting  heart, 
Fuses  ray  wants  and  my  gets 
Into  unrequited  forgottens. 
She  floats  on  her  own  excrescence, 
This  Miltonic  tower, 
Plunges  into  my  depthless  soul, 
Excretes  ventricular  auras 
That  ride  laden  clouds 
Over  my  deserted  heart. 
Knowing  I  await  her, 
She  shuts  off  her  entrances 
And   watches  me   not  knocking   at  her 
doors. 


THE    DRAGONKILLER 

by  Frances  Murphy 


The  boy  was  sitting  on  a  bench  by 
a  small  pond  in  a  secluded  place 
in  the  park.  He  looked  to  be 
about  fourteen  years  old.  He  was  small 
and  hard-looking;  he  wore  tightly  fitting 
blue  jeans,  a  T-shirt  and  a  black  leather 
jacket  with  a  fire-spitting  dragon 
painted  on  the  back.  His  black  hair 
was  long  and  straight  and  hung  over 
his  eye,  giving  him  a  furtive  look.  He 
toyed   with    a   shiny   switchblade   knife. 

Crummy  world,  he  thought.  Crummy, 
rotten  world.  Lousy,  crummy  world.  He 
sighed  deeply  and  leaned  back  and 
turned  his  face  up  to  the  sunlight,  his 
head  resting  against  the  back  of  the 
bench,  his  legs  sprawled  out  before 
him.  He  closed  his  eyes.  The  sun's 
warmth  was  comforting.  What  the  hell, 
he  thought.  What  the  hell  does  any- 
thing matter,  anyway?  Who  the  hell 
cares    about    anything,    really? 

He  thought  of  the  Dragons.  Did  they 
care?  Sure.  They  cared  about  having 
cigarettes,  beer  and  a  good  time  in 
school.  A  good  time  was  when  they 
could  start  something.  Maybe  a  fight, 
maybe  just  a  classroom  ruckus.  Some- 
times he  thought  Mr.  Hensen  cared. 
Mr.  Hensen  was  his  English  teacher. 
You  could  tell  he  cared  a  little  bit  by 
the  tone  of  his  voice  when  he  was  read- 
ing some  poetry  or  something.  Some- 
times he  got  really  excited  about  a 
poem  or  story  and  he'd  start  talking 
louder  and  sort  of  spit  when  he  talked, 
like  he  couldn't  say  it  all  fast  enough. 
It  was  always  a  sort  of  nice  surprise 
when  old  man  Hensen  got  all  excited 
about  something. 

His  mother  didn't  care.  She  couldn't 
help  that  though,  he  knew.  She  had 
to  work  all  the  time  and  she  was  al- 
ways tired.  She  cared  about  new  shoes 
for  the  little  kids  and  the  price  of  ham- 
burg  and  lousy  tips. 

He  interrupted  his  own  thoughts  with 
a  question.  Care  about  what?  He  sat 
forward  for  a  moment  and  opened  his 
eyes  as  if  startled.  Yes,  care  about 
what?  He  settled  back  on  the  bench 
and  closed  his  eyes  again.  Let's  see. 
Care  about  how  long  and  dark  his 
little  sister's  eyelashes  were?  Yes,  that 
was  one  thing.    The  morning;  the  pink 


and  yellow  morning.  Yes.  He  cared 
about  that  too.  And  the  taste  of  black 
coffee,  and  the  lonely  sound  of  a  sax 
solo  floating  through  the  night  from 
Benny's  tenement  across  the  street.  And 
that  old  yellowed  picture  of  his  father 
that  was  on  his  mother's  bureau.  His 
father  was  smiling  in  the  picture;  he 
looked  young  and  handsome  in  his  uni- 
form. And  that  pretty  girl  in  school 
whom  the  kids  called  Gimpy  because 
she  wore  a  brace  on  her  leg.  Yeah,  he 
cared  about  all  these  things.  But  what 
were  they  really?  Care  about  what? 
Care  about  things?  Maybe  life,  he 
thought.  Care  about  life.  That's  it.  That 
was  kind  of  a  corny  phrase  though.  He 
pictured  himself  talking  to  Spike,  the 
ring-leader  of  the  Dragons,  and  saying 
very  earnestly,  "Do  you  care  about  Life, 
Spike  baby?  I  mean,  do  you  really  care 
about  people  and  beautiful  things  and 
the  morning  and  love?  Do  you  care 
about  Life?" 

The  boy  snickered  aloud  at  his  own 
mental  pictures.  Sure,  he  thought. 
They'd  kick  me  out  of  the  Dragons  in 
about  two  seconds  flat.  They'd  think 
I  was  squirrely.  Nope,  he  concluded. 
I  don't  know  anyone  who  really  cares. 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  sit  here?"  It  was 
a  little  girl  speaking. 

"No,  of  course  not.  It's  a  public  park." 

She  ignored  the  sarcastic  remark  and 
sat  down  carefully  on  the  bench,  ar- 
ranging her  blue  dress  around  her.  She 
had  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  bench  in 
order  for  her  legs  to  hang  down.  She 
swung  her  legs  energetically,  looking 
all  around  her  with  grave  eyes.  There 
was   a  red   band-aid   on  her  knee. 

"I'm  on  my  way  home  from  school," 
she  announced  matter-of-ractly.  "Do 
you  go  to  school?" 

"Well,  uh,  sometimes.  I  didn't  feel 
very  well  this  morning,  so  I  stayed 
home." 

She  nodded.  "I  see.  Sometimes  I 
stay  home  too,  if  I  have  a  sore  throat 
or    something.     What's    your   name?" 

"Mike.    Michael  Ramsey." 

She  extended  her  hand.  "How  do  you 
do?    My  name  is  Cynthia  Jane  Hardy." 

The   boy   shook  hands  with  her;   his 


face  showed  amusement  and  a  trace  of 
incredulity.  "How  do  you  do,  Cynthia?" 

"What's  that?"  demanded  Cynthia, 
pointing  to  the  knife. 

"Oh,  it's  nothing."  He  hastily  slipped 
it  into  his  jacket  pocket. 

"May  I  see  it?"  the  little  girl  asked. 
"I  won't  hurt  it  or  anything."  Michael 
reluctantly  drew  the  knife  from  his 
pocket. 

"I'll  show  you  how  it  works.  It's 
kind  of  dangerous."  He  released  the 
blade  and  then  smiled  rather  sheepishly 
at  the  look  of  amazement. 

"Yes,  it  certainly  does  look  kind  of 
dangerous,"  she  remarked.  "What  do 
you  use  that  for?" 

"Well,"  the  boy  hesitated.  "I  don't 
really  use  it.  I  just  sort  of  carry  it 
around  with  me." 

"How  come?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Lots  of  the  guys 
carry  these  things."  Cynthia  accepted 
this  explanation  with  a  nod.  "How  old 
are  you  anyway,  Cynthia?" 

"Seven.    How  old  are  you?" 

"Almost  fifteen." 

"Fifteen.  That's  pretty  old.  You're  a 
lot  older  than  me.  This  is  the  best 
part  of  the  whole  park,  you  know.  I 
walk  through  here  almost  every  day  on 
my  way  home  from  school.  Hardly  any- 
one comes  in  this  part  of  the  park. 
Do  you  come  here  often?" 

"No,"  he  answered.  "I  was  just  walk- 
ing around  since  I  didn't  go  to  school 
and  all,  and  I  just  decided  to  sit  here 
for  a  while." 

"So  you  think  it's  pretty?"  she  ques- 
tioned. 

"Well,  yes.  The  other  end  is  messy 
and  all.  From  the  people." 

"I  know."  she  replied.  "There  are 
candy  wrappers  and  old  cans  and  every- 
thing in  the  other  end  of  the  pond. 
People  throw  their  garbage  and  old 
papers  and  stuff  in  there  when  they  eat 
in  the  park.  This  end  is  much  better." 
When  the  boy  offered  no  comment  she 
continued.  "See  those  flowers  over 
there?"  She  pointed  toward  the  edge 
of  the  pond. 

"Yeah." 

"Well,  I  saw  them  earlier,  about  a 
month  ago,  and  they  were  only  little 
tiny  sprigs.  They  were  sort  of  a  yellow- 
ish green  color  and  they  were  real 
small.     I    think    they're    daffodils.     We 


learned  about  them  in  school.  Did  you 
ever  notice  how  they  face  the  sun?  I 
mean  each  one  is  facing  the  same 
direction,  toward  the  sun.  Do  you  know 
why  they  do  that?" 

"No,  I  guess  I  don't  know.  Maybe 
they  just  like  to,  or  something.  I  mean, 
flowers  can't  think  or  anything,  but 
maybe  they  just  like  to  face  the  sun, 
so  they  grow  that  way." 

"That's  probably  it,"  she  agreed. 
"How  come  you  have  that  picture  on 
the  back  of  your  jacket?" 

"It's  a  dragon,"  he  replied.  "I  belong 
to  this  sort  of  gang  called  the  Dragons, 
and  we  all  have  jackets  like  this." 

"What  do  the  Dragons  do?"  she  ques- 
tioned. Michael  looked  into  her  eyes 
for  a  moment  and  was  taken  aback  by 
the  candidness  there. 

"Let's  see."  He  thought  for  a  moment, 
and  then  grinned.  "I  guess  we  don't  do 
much  of  anything.  Just  hang  around 
and  stuff." 

"Who  drew  it?" 

"What?" 

"Who  drew  the  dragon  on  the  jacket 
and  painted  it?" 

"Oh.     Well,   we   each   did   our   own." 

"Do   you   like    to   draw?"    she    asked. 

"Sometimes,"  Michael  answered. 
"Sometimes  I  like  to  draw,  but  not 
usually  dragons.  Mostly  I  like  to  draw 
people  or  things;  and  sometimes  the 
things  in  my  pictures  aren't  really,  ex- 
cept in  my  mind.  Do  you  know  what 
I  mean?"   His  voice  was  enthusiastic. 

Cynthia  nodded  wisely.  "Of  course. 
That's  your  imagination.  That's  good. 
Imagination  is  much  more  interesting 
than  real  things.  I'd  like  to  see  some 
of  your  pictures  some  time.  Do  you 
keep  them?" 

Michael  seemed  somewhat  embar- 
rassed at  this  point.  "Well,  I  kept  some. 
I  throw  them  away  a  lot,  though,  be- 
cause I  get  sick  of  seeing  them  around, 
and  they  only  take  up  room." 

The  little  girl  looked  at  him  sternly. 
"I  think  you  should  save  them.  You 
should  save  every  single  one  and  try 
to  improve.  I  think  drawing  is  fun." 
She  lapsed  into  a  silence  now  and  con- 
tinued to  swing  her  legs  over  the  edge 
of  the  bench.  Then  she  hopped  down 
and  walked  over  to  the  edge  of  the 
pond  and  picked  up  some  pebbles  and 
began   throwing   them   in,   one   by   one. 


She  continued  talking  while  engaged  in 
her  task. 

"They  make  a  funny  plunking  noise, 
don't  they?"  She  didn't  wait  for  an  an- 
swer. "Today  my  mother  and  I  are  go- 
ing to  make  a  chocolate  cake  with 
chocolate  frosting.  D'you  like  chocolate 
cake?" 

Michael  joined  her  and  began  throw- 
ing pebbles  into  the  pond  also.  "Sure. 
Who  doesn't  like  chocolate  cake.  I  love 
it."  His  voice  had  taken  on  a  note  of 
near  gaiety.  "How  far  can  you  throw 
it?  The  rock,  I  mean.  How  far  can 
you  throw  the  rock?" 

"Not  very  far."  She  drew  her  arm 
back  and  threw  it  with  all  her  strength. 
The  rock  landed  about  twelve  feet  off 
shore. 

Michael  laughed.  "That  wasn't  bad. 
Try  again." 

They  threw  rocks  for  a  while.  He 
showed  her  how  to  get  more  distance 
with  a  sort  of  side-arm  swing.  Once 
he  threw  one  far  into  the  center  of  the 
pond.  Cynthia's  eyes  caught  the  gleam 
of  sunlight  on  metal.  "Hey,  that  was 
your  knife!"  she  exclaimed. 

"Yeah.  Yeah,  I  guess  it  was.  You've 
got  good  eyes."    That  was  all  he   said. 

"Well,  listen,  Michael,"  said  the  girl 
excitedly.  "I've  got  a  wonderful  idea. 
Tomorrow  afternoon  I'll  meet  you  here, 


at  the  same  place.  You  can  bring  some 
of  the  pictures  you  drew  and  I'll  bring 
a  piece  of  the  chocolate  cake  that 
Mother  and  I  are  making  this  after- 
noon. OK?"  She  eagerly  awaited  an 
answer. 

"Uh,  I  suppose  I  could  make  it,"  the 
boy  said  slowly.  "I  might  not  be  able 
to  find  the  pictures,  though.  I  can't 
remember  where  they  all  are." 

"Well,  just  look  for  them.  If  you 
can't  find  them,  it's  all  right.  I'll  bring 
the  cake."  She  looked  perplexed  for  a 
moment.  "But  you  have  to  go  to  school. 
Will  you  be  here  afterward,  though?" 
Michael  laughed.  "Sure.  I  get  out 
of  school  in  time.  I'll  meet  you  right 
here." 

"You  won't  forget,  will  you?"  she 
demanded. 

"No.  No,  I  won't  forget,  Cynthia. 
Don't  you  forget." 

"I'll  be  here."  She  turned  to  leave, 
smoothing  the  wrinkles  in  her  dress 
carefully.  He  watched  her  walk  down 
the  concrete  path  for  a  moment.  She 
turned  and  saw  him  and  called.  "Don't 
forget!" 

He  yelled  an  answer.   "I  won't!" 

Then  Michael  went  back  over  to  the 
bench  and  resumed  his  former  position; 
legs  sprawled,  his  head  back,  his  eyes 
closed.    But  now  he  was   smiling. 


A   WALK'S    JOURNEY 

by  John  Clement 
And  ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free. 
In  a  lonely,  crowded  world 
Stuffed  with  day's  dry  breath, 
Which,  like  furnace-blast 
(Though  not  so  harsh),  diffuses 
And  rushes  upon  the  weary  world: 
Here  I  walk,  but  in  nocturnal  freedom, 
For  now  the  heat  is  rising  fast; 
Only  fading  sounds  still  talk  of  day.  .  . 
Only  distant  city  lights.  .  . 
The  shadows  of  a  colossus  stand: 
But  they  are  only  shadows.  . 
The  throats  dry  from  daily  dealings 
Have  been  quenched  with  alcohol  or  tea.  .  . 
The  nervous  wrinkles  seem  better  now 
From  an  afternoon's  salon  care.  .  . 

And  all  are  resting  now.  .  . 
The  dryness  in  my  throat  remains.  . 
My  legs  are  tired.  .  .  I  have  no  thoughts.  .  . 
It's  not  cool  here.  .  .   there  is  no  freedom  here.  .  . 

Fool!   Darkness  gives  no  Truth. 
Oh  Lord,  I'm  in  the  Wood,  still  searching 
For  the  Light  the  Poet  found! 

Seek  and  ye  shall  find  .  .  . 


AS    THE   CROW    FLIES" 

by  Rosalinde  Rice 


Compass-wise  and  otherwise,  there 
are  crows  and  there  are  crows. 
They  have  given  motion  picture 
producers  a  guaranteed  money  maker, 
and  moviegoers  nightmares;  they  have 
raucously  mocked  and  pin-cushioned 
scarecrows;  they  have  caused  the  trite 
expression  .  .  .  "as  the  crow  flies."  For 
untold  years  this  phrase  had  been  used 
uncritically  and  had  taken  its  place  as 
an  accepted  idiom.  Then  a  questioning 
mind  sought  to  find  a  reason  for  its 
existence.  Psychologists,  sociologists, 
and  scientists  began  hush-hush  high- 
level  discussions  to  discover  the  exact 
meaning  of  this  expression  —  but  to  no 
avail.  Every  study  produced  only  more 
frustrated  investigators,  confirmed 
coffee  drinkers,  and  cigarette  fiends. 

Eventually  news  of  the  research  proj- 
ect leaked  from  the  antiseptic  scientific 
laboratories  and  became  contaminated 
by  the  general  public.  Weeks  and 
months  of  feverish  planning  by  the 
newly-formed  CCC,  The  Crow  Clause 
Committee,  which  had  managed  to  se- 
sure  these  supposedly  highly  confiden- 
tial data,  finally  splashed  CROW 
CLAUSE  CAUSE  on  banners,  streamers, 
bumper  stickers,  campaign  buttons, 
patriotically-striped  swagger  sticks  and 
other  paraphernalia.  The  sale  was  on! 
The  sale  of  what?    The  general  public 


never  knew;  nor  cared.  They  had  a 
cause  to  fight  for  and  they  were  deter- 
mined to  fight  for  it  at  whatever  cost 
of  liquor  parties  and  campaign  dinners. 
Ticker-tape  parades  diluted  by  straight 
gin  were  in  order.  Bannered  booths 
supplied  vast  average  participants  with 
the  minor  necessities  of  a  political  cam- 
paign: miniature  windtoy  crows  and 
eyebrow  pencils  designed  to  accent  the 
mature  woman's  crow's  feet. 

A  seedy  farmer  shuffled  into  the 
midst  of  this  revelry,  blew  noisly  into 
his  classic  red-checkered  handkerchief 
and  drawled  to  his  audience  (whose 
sobriety  was  questionable):  "Y'know, 
humans  can  almost  be  considered  the 
crow's  counterpart,  for  it  don't  matter 
how  fast,  how  high  or  low  a  crow  fly, 
fer  each  crow  is  different.  What  do 
count  though,  is  the  way  the  crow 
flies.  Whether  he  sit  on  a  telephone 
wire  with  other  crows,  seek  a  loner's 
nest,  preen  his  sleek  feathers  before  a 
puddle  of  rain  water  or  plan  garden 
strategy  with  other  crows  for  a  com- 
munal meal.  The  way  a  crow  flies  is 
not  determined  by  his  physical  struc- 
ture, but  by  an  unknown  fibre.  That's 
why  you  cannot  answer  that  simple 
question  —  you've  been  cawing  too  loud 
to  see  what  them  words  really  mean." 


THE    FABLE    OF    THE    FINAL    HOUR 

by  Fanny  Fable 

In  the  1st  minute  of  the  final  hour  the  A.S.R.  Corporation  started  making  lighters 
again. 

In  the  2nd  minute  of  the  final  hour  we  gave  the  Statue  of  Liberty  back  to  France. 

In  the  3rd  minute  of  the  final  hour  it  was  discovered  that  Columbus  was  really 
Queen  Isabella  in  disguise. 

In  the  4th  minute  of  the  final  hour  Joan  Baez  became  the  first  lady  president. 

In  the  5th  minute  of  the  final  hour  Odetta  was  reboked  and  scorned. 

In  the  6th  minute  of  the  final  hour  the  town  of  Eagle  turned  into  a  nest  and  the 
people  therein  turned  into  birds. 

In  the  7th  minute  of  the  final  hour  a  herd  of  Golden  Gurnseys  took  over  Miller's 
Beer  and  a  new  product  emerged  .  .   .  Miller's  Milk  drawn  only  in  Milwaukee. 

In  the  8th  minute  of  the  final  hour  the  Panamanian  flag  was  flown  in  Washington. 

In  the  9th  minute  of  the  final  hour  the  state  of  Wisconsin  was  officially  renamed 
THE  LAND  OF  THE  UTTER  UDDER. 

In  the  10th  minute  of  the  final  hour  the  state  of  New  York  disowned  Fire  Island. 

In  the  11th  minute  of  the  final  hour  a  truce  was  declared  between  de  Gaulle  and 
the  world  —  the  world  gave  up. 

In  the  12th  minute  of  the  final  hour  it  was  decreed  that  children  should  love  their 
parents  beyond  comprehension,  and  psychiatrists  went  out  of  business. 

In  the  13th  minute  of  the  final  hour  a  flock  of  diarrhetic  pigeons  strafed  Miami 
Beach. 

In  the  14th  minute  of  the  final  hour  all  mothers  were  smothered  to  death  by  the 
love  of  their  children. 

In  the  15th  minute  of  the  final  hour  all  vegetables  with  an  I.Q.  of  over  twelve 
turned  into  people  and  brought  the  national  average  up  3.2  points. 
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In  the  16th  minute  of  the  final  hour  everybody  got  a  BEETLE  haircut. 

In  the  17th  minute  of  the  final  hour  Stewart  Hughes  was  elected  senator  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  the  18th  minute  of  the  final  hour  Mount  Washington  became  just  another  mole- 
hill. 

In  the  19th  minute  of  the  final  hour  Massachusetts  banned  Eskimoes  from  the 
state. 

In  the  20th  minute  of  the  final  hour  mushrooms  replaced  rice  and  fish  as  the 
national  food  of  China. 

In  the  21st  minute  of  the  final  hour  Texas  was  declared  insane  and  was  appointed 
a  guardian. 

In  the  22nd  minute  of  the  final  hour  the  man  sold  his  grey  flannel  suit. 

In  the  23rd  minute  of  the  final  hour  a  decree  was  passed  which  stated  that  gossip- 
ing was  the  only  crime  which  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  capital  punishment. 

In  the  24th  minute  of  the  final  hour  Fryeburg  was  made  the  capital  of  Maine. 

In  the  25th  minute  of  the  final  hour  the  Indians  made  their  first  appearance  on 
the  Staten  Island  ferry,  throwing  garlands  of  flowers  into  the  wake. 

In  the  26th  minute  of  the  final  hour  the  Braves  came  back  to  Boston. 

In  the  27th  minute  of  the  final  hour  a  nosegay  of  deadly  nightshade  was  presented 
to  Castro  —  which  he  promptly  ate. 

In  the  28th  minute  of  the  final  hour  the  vulture  became  the  state  bird  of  New 
Jersey. 

In  the  29th  minute  of  the  final  hour  Route  128  was  finally  finished. 

In  the  30th  minute  of  the  final  hour  "Brave  New  World"  was  banned  in  Terra 
Haute,  Indiana. 

In  the  31st  minute  of  the  final  hour  the  Green  Bay  Packers  and  the  New  York 
Yankees  played  London  Bridge  in  Central  Park. 

In  the  32nd  minute  of  the  final  hour  Big  Ben  struck  13. 

In  the  33rd  minute  of  the  final  hour  hula  hoops  were  given  with  all  CARE  pack- 
ages. 

in  the  34th  minute  of  the  final  hour  dogs  and  cats  became  friendly  with  each 
other  and  produced  an  offspring  which  was  named  DAT. 

In  the  35th  minute  of  the  final  hour  hotels  and  motels  threw  open  their  doors,  and 
you  didn't  need  a  suitcase. 

In  the  36th  minute  of  the  final  hour  money  became  worthless. 

In  the  37th  minute  of  the  final  hour  love  was  the  only  true  emotion  of  any  con- 
sequence. 

In  the  38th  minute  of  the  final  hour  Benson  and  Hedges  advertised  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

In  the  39th  minute  of  the  final  hour  everybody  became  a  conscientious  objector. 

In  the  40th  minute  of  the  final  hour  Charlie  got  off  the  M.T.A. 

In  the  41st  minute  of  the  final  hour  an  armed  cavalry  rode  into  the  Ponderosa 
and  confiscated  the  land  from  the  Cartwrights. 

In  the  42nd  minute  of  the  final  hour  the  ghost  of  Caesar  appeared  to  Brutus  and 
said:  "What's  the  big  idea?" 

In  the  43rd  minute  of  the  final  hour  a  gold  and  black  porcupine  replaced  the 
white  dove  of  peace. 

In  the  44th  minute  of  the  final  hour  it  was  discovered  that  the  moon  was  really 
made  of  blue  cheese. 

In  the  45th  minute  of  the  final  hour  the  North  became  segregated. 

In  the  46th  minute  of  the  final  hour  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  the  Sphinx  changed 
places,  each  being  bored  with  present  surroundings. 

In  the  47th  minute  of  the  final  hour  THE  WALL  crumbled. 

In  the  48th  minute  of  the  final  hour  all  social  workers  became  undedicated. 

In  the  49th  minute  of  the  final  hour  the  MAYFLOWER  was  torpedoed  off  the  coast 
of  Massachusetts  by  Russian  fishermen,  who  mistook  it  for  a  whale. 

In  the  50th  minute  of  the  final  hour  "The  Little  Prince"  was  nominated  book  of 
the  year. 

In  the  51st  minute  of  the  final  hour  Honest  Abe  shot  an  actor. 

In  the  52nd  minute  of  the  final  hour  the  Indians  took  a  canoe  trip  down  the  Saco 
River  using  SUPER-DUPER  aluminum  canoes. 

In  the  53rd  minute  of  the  final  hour  the  men  with  the  rifles  and  bayonets  smiled 
and,  upon  doing  so,  fell  into  an  eternal  sleep. 

In  the  54th  minute  of  the  final  hour  the  starting  minimum  salary  for  teachers 
in  Massachusetts  went  up  to  $10,000  a  year. 

In  the  55th  minute  of  the  final  hour  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  was  mys- 
teriously sucked  up,  and  nothing  was  left  but  a  large  charred  hole. 

In  the  56th  minute  of  the  final  hour  Plaisir  d'Amour  was  made  the  national  an- 
them. 

In  the  57th  minute  of  the  final  hour  large  fields  of  poppies  grew  legally  and  un- 
molested. 

In  the  58th  minute  of  the  final  hour  France  gave  the  Statue  of  Liberty  to  Cuba. 

In  the  59th  minute  of  the  final  hour  the  washing  machines  in  Levittown  became 
enchanted  and  transformed  their  entire  contents  into  purple  anklesocks. 

In  the  60th  minute  of  the  final  hour  a  large  mushroom-shaped  cloud  let  loose  a 
shower  of  radioactive  wheat. 


